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LITERARY YANKEEPHOBIA IN HISPANIC 
AMERICA 

By J. Fred Rippy, Ph.D., in charge of Latin American 
History, University of Chicago 

I. The Historical Background of Yankeephobia 

North American students of the modem literature of 
Hispanic America have noted a decided element of oppo- 
sition to the United States. This they have attributed to 
the fact that the poUtical aspirations of the literary men 
south of the Rio Grande are pretty closely bound up with 
the fear of the United States as a possible aggressor. Pro- 
fessor Ford says that 

In the writings of more recent Spanish-American authors 
antipathy toward the United States presents itself in unmistak- 
able terms, and is directed chiefly at what the authors are pleased 
to term our imperialism, our alleged desire to extend our terri- 
torial bounds and absorb the Spanish American republics.^ 

Doctor Goldberg sums up their attitude in the following 
language: 

At best (always speaking generally) we are in their eyes as 
yet too engrossed in material ambitions to give attention to 
spiritual considerations; at worst we are the intriguing nation 
that despoiled Mexico of Texas and California, despoiled Spain 
of Cuba, despoiled Colombia of Panama, and who now, under the 
shield of the Monroe Doctrine and an alleged Pan-Americanism, 
cherish imperialistic designs upon the entire southern continent.^ 

Ford and Goldberg have thus pointed out a line of in- 
vestigation which may prove profitable to the historian, 

' J. D. M. Ford, Main Currents in Spanish Literature. (New York, 
Henry Holt, 1919), p. 273. 

^ Isaac Goldberg, Studies in Spanish American Literature. (New York, 
Brentano's, 1920), p. 95. 
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and, indeed, to all who are interested in the cultivation 
of more friendly relations between the American republics. 
Without presuming to gauge accurately the influence which 
the literati exert in Hispanic America, one may nevertheless 
hazard the assumption that their opinions have more weight 
than those of the authors of the United States. If this be 
true, a knowledge of what the former are thinking and 
talking and writing about the United States will be of 
primary importance in reaching a better understanding 
between the Anglo-Saxons and the Latins of the New 
World. 

It would require considerable investigation to discover 
the exact date which marks the beginning in Hispanic Amer- 
ica of fear of and unfriendliness towards the United States. 
The aggressive attitude assumed by Anglo-Saxon states- 
men and frontiersmen with reference to the Floridas and 
Cuba may well have aroused suspicion and resentment 
before the states south of the Rio Grande won their inde- 
pendence.' In their early national period these states wit- 
nessed no little rivalry between the United States and Great 
Britain for the profits of their friendship, and it may be that 
British agents sought to arouse in them a spirit of appre- 
hensiveness and antagonism toward the United States. 
This certainly was the case in Mexico,'* and here was prob- 
ably the scene of the earliest development of Yankeephobia. 

Suspicion that the United States entertained designs 
upon Texas was expressed by the first Mexican diplomatic 
agent to arrive in Washington,^ and, by 1830, a Mexican 
minister of foreign affairs was ready to declare his convic- 
tion that the unprincipled North American government 
was scheming with its adventurous citizens to accomplish 

' See I. J. Cox, The West Florida Controversy. (Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1918). 

* W. R. Manning, Early Diplomatic Relations between the United States 
and Mexico. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1916.) p. 55 flf. 

• T. M. Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana 
Purchase. (Berkeley, The University of California Press, 1914), p. 74 ff. 
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the spoliation of neighboring states.' Then came the 
Texas episode, followed by the boisterous ravings of the 
manifest destiny school, the Mexican War, and the wild 
onslaughts of the fiUbusters. These events gave ample 
cause for uneasiness and bitterness which was opportunely 
cultivated by French and Spanish propaganda designed to 
offset the growing influence of the United States, and — 
in the case of Spain — ^to obtain the support of Latin America 
in the event of war with the United States. Accordingly 
during the late fifties, anti-Yankeeism found expression 
both in the journals and in the diplomatic circles of Mexico 
and, indeed, of other regions of Hispanic America.^ 

Opposition to the United States began to become very 
prevalent in literary circles throughout Hispanic America 
as early as the last decade of the nineteenth century. It 
was at this time that the Brazilian monarchofil, Eduardo 
Prado, penned his American Illusion;^ the Cuban writer, 
Cespedes penned his Monroe Doctrine,^ the famous Chilean 
author, Alberto del Solar, gave his lecture upon the Monroe 
Doctrine and Latin America, which was later published for 
distribution with an introduction by Calixto Oyuela," the 
young Argentinian who was soon to achieve fame as litterateur 
and critic; the La Plata statesman, Roque Saenz Pena, de- 
livered his address" championing the cause of Spain in the 
Spanish American War; and a number of writers called 
attention to the Yankee peril. 

^ C. R. Fish, American Diplomacy (New York, Henry Holt, 1916), 
pp. 243-244. 

' The Bancroft Library, University of California, contains newspaper 
files and pamphlets, too numerous to mention here, which furnish con- 
clusive and abundant evidence of these assertions. 

^ A Illusdo Americana (Paris, A. Colin, 1895). 

' Jose Marfa Cespedes y Orellano, La Docirina de Monroe (Habana, 
A.Miranda, 1893). 

1" La Doctrina de Monroe y America Latina (Buenos Aires, Jacobo 
Peuser, 1898). 

11 Escritos y Discursos (Beunos Aires, Jacobo Peuser, 1914-15), I, 
429 ff. 
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II. Yankeephobia in the Works of Representative 
Latin American Literati 

1. Rubin Dario 

The first two decades of the twentieth century have 
witnessed in the Uterature of Hispanic America a stronger 
current of unfriendliness toward the United States than 
any previous period. It is to the writers of this epoch 
that attention will be called in this paper, and considera- 
tion will be given to some ten or twelve of the important 
and representative characters. In including some of the 
literati which have been chosen for examuiation in this 
paper in the category of important and representative 
authors the writer may have exposed himself to the cen- 
sure of the critics, but he does not feel that, on the whole, 
they will find him guilty of very grave error. The selection 
of Jos^ Enrique Rod6, Rub^n Dario, Jos6 Santos Chocano, 
Francisco Garcia Calder6n, Manuel Ugarte, Rufino Blanco- 
Fombona, and Carlos Pereyra is not likely to give offence; 
and, as for the others, he hastens to express the opinion 
that they cannot, in general, be classed with these literary 
lights, although some of them are authors of no mean ability. 

Of the recent Hispanic American writers of the first 
magnitude Dario of Nicaragua, Chocano and the literary 
historian, Garcia Calder6n, of Peru, and Rod6 of Uruguay, 
are least apprehensive and hostile towards the United States. 
But they are by no means free from these sentiments. 
Ugarte of Argentina, Blanco-Fombona of Venezuela, and 
Pereyra of Mexico are hostile consistently and without 
qualification. 

Dari6's attitude toward the United States is revealed in 
several of his poems. In his Ode to Roosevelt he interprets 
the North American spirit and expresses fear of the future 
invader. He sees in Roosevelt something of a Nimrod, 
an Alexander-Nebuchadnezzer, a "professor of energy" 
who believes that "life is a conflagration, that progress is 
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an eruption, that wherever you send a bullet you implant 
the future" — the personification of Anglo-American aggres- 
sion which meditates an invasion "of that ingenious America 
in whom glows indigenous blood," whose sons still pray 
"to Jesus Christ and speak Spanish." Dario recognizes 
that the United States is a powerful and rich nation which 
joins the "cult of Hercules" to the "cult of Mammon," 
and he believes that Liberty raising "its torch before New 
York" lights "the way to facile conquest;" but he contrasts 
with such a nation, fragrant. Catholic, poetic, idealistic, 
historical Spanish America, strikes a note of defiance, and 
places his ultimate trust in God.*^ 

In the first of a group of poems called The Swans the 
writer hints again at this danger. He interrogates the 
Sphinx as to whether, in the future, America, which to 
him means Spanish America, shall be given over to the 
barbarians, and then asks, "Will so many millions of us 
speak English?" — apparently a clear implication that the 
dreaded barbarians are the democratic hordes of the United 
States. Yet, in 1907, Darlo wrote a salutation to the 
North American Eagle in which he not only expressed con- 
fidence in the United States, but suggested that the South 
Americans might profit by taking the northern republic 
as a model of constancy, vigor, and character, ^^ and, in 
1910, he sang of a sublime Pan-Americanism and dreamed 
of the ultimate union of the "Anglo-Saxon race with the 
Latin-American."" 

In the poems of Chocano there are often revealed "gen- 
erous aspirations toward true Pan- Americanism," which 
at times, however, are "not untempered by fear and veiled 
threat."" His attitude can perhaps be illustrated in 
brief compass no better than by a consideration of two 

12 Obras Escogidas, (Madrid, Libreria de los Sucesores de Hernando, 
1910), II, 132 ff; Goldberg, op. eit., p. 157 flf. 
" Obras Escogidas, II, 145-146, 189-192. 
" Goldberg, op. cit., pp. 176-177. 
" Cf . Ford, op. cit., p. 274 and Goldberg, op. cit., p. 246. 
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short poems taken from his Alma Amirica. The first 
of these, The Epoch of the Pacific, seems to have for its 
central theme the blending of the two races united by the 
opening of the Panama canal. The poet exalts Saxon energy, 
exhorting his countrymen that if they aspire to freedom 
they should imitate the North Americans first and equal 
them afterwards. He is not without a certain element 
of distrust, but he counsels the Spanish Americans, while 
maintaining a belligerent attitude, not to forget the dig- 
nity of toil; and he seeks to reassure them by pointing to 
certain geographical features which ought to serve as a 
protection. 

Let none grieve about a future conquest; our forests know no 
better race, our Andes know not what it is to be white, our rivers 
disdain the bravery of a Saxon; and thus, on the day which the 
people of another race dares to explore our countries, it will issue 
a shriek of horror, for miasma and fever, the reptile and swamp 
will sink it into the earth, beneath the fire of the Sun. 

In The Song of the Future, the second of the short poems 
which may serve to illustrate the disposition of Chocano, 
the poet is concerned with the international pohtics of the 
Pacific. He represents Balboa as rising from the dead to 
behold anew the ocean which he had discovered, and Ma- 
gellan as weeping because the construction of the canal 
had rendered his strait useless. Russia and Japan then 
contend in war, and the United States serves as arbiter, 
but perhaps not in an entirely disinterested fashion, "for 
neither the decisive triumph of the Yellow Court nor the 
terrible dominion of the Czars over such eagerly-sought 
lands and coveted seas was good for the Land of the North." 
The poet then contemplates, apparently not without cer- 
tain forebodings, the future of the two American races; 
and in the finale of the poem — "hints at a defeat for a 
war-clad Japan and at a bi-continental union of the northern 
and southern elements," but in such a manner that the 
Land of the Amazons is to be the Center of the World. ** 

" Alma Andrica (Madrid, Librerfa General de Victoriano Sudrez, 
1906), pp. 21-25, 29-32; Goldberg, op. cit., pp. 288-290. 

THB JOUBNAL OF INTERNATIONAL HELATIONS, VOL. 12, NO. 3 
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2. Jos4 Enrique Rodd 

Jos6 Enrique Rod6's attitude toward the United States 
IS best expressed in an excellent little essay entitled Ariel. 
Here he spends several pages in a description of the North 
American republic, always keeping in mind the Spanish 
American countries as a sort of contrast. He sees in 
the Saxon race some qualities for which he can hardly 
refrain from expressing admiration, and yet he would not 
have his countrymen imitate them. 

The United States may be considered as the incarnation of 
the word utilitarian, .... its genius may be defined 
as the universe of dynamics, force in movement. It has be- 
fore all and above all capacity, enthusiasm, the happy vocation 
of action. The will is the chisel which has sculptured this 
people out of solid rock. Its salient characteristics are two 
manifestations of the power of will: originality and audacity. 
Its entire history is the manifestation of a virile activity. Its 
representative personage is named I mil, like the superman of 
Nietzsche. If anything rescues it collectively from vulgarity, 
it is that extraordinary exemplification of energy which carries 
it everywhere and with which it imprints a certain character of 
epic grandeur even upon the struggle of interests and material 
life. . . . 

And yet, although "a titanic work because of the enor- 
mous tension of will which it represents and its unheard-of 
triumphs in every sphere of material aggrandizement, it 
is undeniable that this civilization produces a singular im- 
pression of insufficiency and emptiness. Devoid of funda- 
mental traditions that orientate it, this people has not known 
how to substitute for the inspired idealism of the past a 
high and disinterested conception of the future. It lives 
for the immediate reality, and through it subordinates all 
its activity to the egotism of personal and collective well- 
being. Of the sum of the elements of its riches and its 
powers, one might say what the author of Mensonges said 
of the intelligence of Marquis de Nobert, who figures in 
one of his books: 'it is a heap of wood for which no method 
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of ignition has been discovered.' " There is lacking the 
spark of a vivifying ideal, the poetic instinct. 

[Even the] religion of the Americans [i.e., the people of the 
United States] . . . . is no more than an auxiliary force of 
penal legislation which would abandon its past the day it would 
be possible to give to utilitarian morals the religious authority 
which Stuart Mill was ambitious to give it. — The apex of its 
ethics is the ethics of Franklin. — A philosophy of conduct which 
ends in the mediocrity of honesty, in the utihty of prudence, in 
whose bosom never surges holiness or heroism. . . . it is 
more than a fragile, dull creature when it endeavors to ascend 
the dizzy heights." 

Such is the opinion of the literary philosopher of Uru- 
guay; and one who reads the passage just given will not be 
surprised to learn that there is very little Pan-American- 
ism in Rod6. He might not object to a union of comple- 
mentary forces, a sort of cross fertilization; but he attains 
his sublimest heights when speaking of Spanish-American- 
ism. He is apparently more interested in cultural and 
moral than in political unity, however: 

The idea of the fatherland is a lofty one; but among the peoples 
of Latin America, amid this living harmony of nations bound by 
all the ties of tradition, race, institutions, and language, such as 
were never presented by the history of the world in such union 
and comprising so vast an extent, we may well say that there is 
something loftier than the idea of nation, and that is, the idea of 
America; the idea of America conceived as a great and imperish- 
able unity, as a glorious, vast fatherland, with its heroes, its 
educators, its tribunes; from the gulf of Mexico to the sempi- 
ternal ice of the South. 

Sarmiento, Bilbao, Martf, Bell6 and Montalvo are not the 
writers of one or another part of America, but they are rather the 
citizens of [Spanish] American intellectuality " 

. . . . The political unity which this moral unity con- 
secrates and incarnates — Bolivar's dream — is still a dream the 
reaUzation of which, perhaps, to-day's generations will not wit- 

^'' Cinco Ensayos (Madrid, Editorial-America, n.d.), p. 113 ff.; Gold- 
berg, op. cit., pp. 195-198. 

"Speech delivered in Chile, October 8, 1905. Quoted in Goldberg, 
op. cit., pp. 231-232. 
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ness. What does that matter! Italy was not merely Metter- 
nich's 'geographical expression' before Garibaldi's sword and 
Mazzini's apostolate constituted it into a political expression. 
It was the idea, the numen oi the fatherland, the fatherland it- 
self consecrated by all the holy oil of tradition, justice and glory 

19 

S. Francisco Garcia Calderon 

Garcia Calder6n has by no means been free from a fear 
of the imperialism and the immense economic power of the 
United States, but his apprehension seems to have been 
somewhat modified in the last few years. Formerly, he 
saw in the expansion of this country little of the element of 
benevolence, nor did he seem to give any consideration to 
the viewpoint of the Anglo-American historians in regard 
to the matter: 

The United States have advanced to rule the desert, to found 

cities, .... to incorporate neighboring provinces 

In 1813 [!] they acquired Louisiana; in 1819, Florida. The 
states of the South, defenders of slavery, were ambitious for the 
acquisition of Texas: to this region should be extended the sys- 
tem upon which their agricultural power was founded. President 
Jackson, unable to buy the coveted territory, sent adventurers 
who directed local insurrections. First separation from the Mexi- 
can Union, then independence, which Texas declared on March 2, 
1836. Santa Anna, the military chief and head of the nation 
threatened, invaded the rebellious dominions, and was defeated. 
After 1837, the new repubHc founded by the United States solic- 
ited admission to the Saxon union. Mexico was annoyed by 
Washington with pecuniary claims, and although the Aztec na- 
tion was desirous of appeasing Yankee ambition, the latter had 
already decreed usurpation. The treaty annexing Texas to the 
North American republic was signed in 1844 [sic] The neighbor 
repubUc, wounded in its honor and its integrity, did not declare 
war. A North American squadron and an army prepared to 
defend the conquest which had been made. On May 13, 1846, 
hostilities broke out by the action of President Polk; there was a 
violent campaign during which the Mexican capital was occupied. 
A treaty of peace which confirmed the usurpation of Mexican 
territory followed the invasion. . . .'"' 

" From Magna Patria, as quoted in Goldberg, op. el loc. cit. 
'" "El Panamericanismo, su pasado y su porvenir," in Revue Hispanique, 
XXXVII (.Tune, 1916), pp. 18-19. 
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Fifty years later, Spain was conquered in a "quixotic 
war" for the independence of Cuba, and the United States, 
according to the view of Garcia Calder6n, toolc up once 
more her military career. The immediate acquisition of 
Porto Rico, Guam, the Philippines, one of the Marianne 
Islands, the Samoan Islands, and the Panama Canal Zone 
are the fruits of the second crisis of North American imperial- 
ism. Moreover, 

Interventions have become more frequent with the expansion 
of frontiers. The United States have recently intervened in the 
territory of Acre, there to found a republic of rubber gatherers; 
at Panama, there to develop a province and construct a canal; 
in Cuba, under cover of the Piatt amendment, to maintain order 
in the interior; in Santo Domingo to support the civilizing revo- 
lution and overthrow the tyrants; in Venezuela and in Central 
America, to enforce upon these nations, torn by intestine dis- 
orders, the political and financial tutelage of the imperial 
democracy . . . .^^ 

The Latin Americans resent any such interference in 
their affairs. However anxious the Saxon secretaries of 
state are to demonstrate the fact that they are desirous 
only for the progress of the smaller republics, the protected 
republics think they discover in the rudeness of the agents 
employed something of spoliation. At any rate, "they 
prefer permanent revolution to external order; the sangui- 
nary apprenticeship of autonomy ... to the grand- 
ness and decadence of oppression .... "^^ — "They 
would choose anarchy, destruction even, rather than suffer 
the unlawful intrusion of any foreign power which ventures 
to interfere in the internal affairs of a free country."^' 

The tendency of the United States to increase its commer- 
cial and financial interests in Hispanic America is a source 
of considerable disturbance to the Peruvian diplomat and 

2> El Panamericanismo, loc. cit.; Latin America: Its Rise and Progress 
(London, Unwin, 1918), pp. 303-304. 

22 El Panamericanismo, pp. 31-32. 

2s "The Monroe Doctrine and Latin America," in Atlantic Monthly, 
CXIII (March, 1914), p. 310. 
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historian. He suffers no little anxiety at the prospect of 
the financial and commercial domination of the Iberian 
republics by the plutocracy of North America, and fears 
that this feature is entirely too prominent in the various 
Pan-American congresses which are being convened from 
time to time.2* 

Garcfa Calder6n's attitude of suspicion towards the 
United States seems to have been somewhat modified, 
however, between 1911 and 1916. At least, a reading 
of three of his works written between those dates gives one 
that impression. In his Latin America, which he wrote 
in 1911, he devotes an entire chapter to the "North Ameri- 
can Peril," pointing out the defects in the civilization of the 
United States, assuming a skeptical attitude toward the 
future of Pan-Americanism, emphasizing the imperialism 
of the Anglo-Saxon republic, and advising that "instead 
of dreaming of an impossible fusion, the Neo-Latin peoples 
should conserve the traditions which are proper to them." 
Instead of Pan-Americanism, he would have them cultivate 
Latin Americanism.^^ 

In a paper^s contributed to the Atlantic Monthly in 1914, 
he appears to have experienced a slight change of mind. 
True, he is still afraid of the expansionist designs of the 
United States, and believes that the Monroe Doctrine 
has passed, in the course of time, "from the defensive to 
intervention, from intervension to the offensive;" but he 
does not agree with Bingham's position that it is an "ob- 
solete shibboleth." He believes that without the doctrine 
Hispanic America would still be in danger of European 
interference. He desires, however, that the Iberian re- 
publics be allowed to participate in the doctrine, that they be 
called into council when its violation is threatened, and that 
they be permitted to share in its maintenance. 

'* Latin America: Its Rise and Progress, pp. 3(M-306; El Panamtri- 
canismo, p. 46, passim. 
" Pp. 298-312. 
^' Supra. 
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We should be face to face, then, with a new Monroeism as 
the doctrine of American autonomy accepted and proclaimed by 
all the people oversea, who would agree to protect one another 
against all future attempts at conquest, and then, in place of 
this vexing and harassing tutelage, we should have a sturdy dec- 
laration of American solidarity. 

He concludes the article with a solemn, and possibly 
somewhat hopeful injunction which reveals much more of 
the Pan-American spirit: 

And the New World must become conscious of its individuality. 
It must be proud of it. It must come to a full realization of the 
usefulness of an understanding between the Saxons and the Lat- 
ins overseas, as races complementary each to the other. The 
Latins must learn to appreciate the United States more fully 
and to judge it more fairly. On its part the United States must 
renounce all aggressive policies and must give over a Monroeism 
at once rigid and perilous. Then it will be possible to apply to 
the whole continent of America the verses of Walt Whitman upon 
democracy 

"I will make the most splendid race the sun ever shone upon." 

El Panamericani&no, written in 1916, evinces a still 
greater modification of Garcia Calder6n's former attitude. 
Although he continues to express uneasiness regarding the 
imperialism and economic domination of the United States, 
he takes issue with both Bingham and Usher,^' declares 
that Hispanic America would choose Anglo-American 
to Pan-German domination, and expresses pride in the 
exalted place which Pan-Americanism has attained in 
world politics. The friendly declarations of Secretary 
Root, the assurance of John Barrett, the anti-imperialistic 
speeches and the desire for American co-operation revealed 
by Woodrow Wilson, indications that the old world was 
inclined to listen to the voice of the new, had all but 
transformed his previous suspicion and bitterness into con- 
fidence and friendship.28 

2' Roland G. Usher, Pan-Americanism, (New York, Century Co., 1915); 
Hiram Bingham, The Monroe Doctrine, an obsolete Shibboleth (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1916). 

" See in particular p. 41 ff. 
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If.. Rufino Blanco-Fombona 

Of his attitude towards the United States Rufino Blanco- 
Fombona leaves little room for doubt. At the early age 
of eighteen when he first visited the North American 
republic, he began his career of "roistering antipathy" 
toward the country, and since that time he has continued 
to write against it "with all the fury of fanatic hate."''' 
In June, 1911, he delivered in Madrid two lectures on the 
general subject of the political and social evolution of 
Hispanic America. During the course of the lectures he 
dealt with the international relations of Spanish America, 
dividing this phase of the subject into four periods which 
clearly reveal his disposition toward the United States: 
(1) the early national period, when the threat of Europe 
was answered by the Monroe Doctrine and Bolivar's at- 
tempts at consolidation; (2) the period between 1845 and 
1875, characterized by mistrust both of Europe and of 
the United States; (3) the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, marked by fear and hatred of the United States, 
by a decreasing suspicion of Europe, and by the appear- 
ance of Pan-Americanism dominated by the United States, 
which was in a measure counteracted by Pan-Hispanism; 
(4) the beginning of the twentieth century which found the 
Spanish American countries anxiously seeking European 
friendship in order to offset the imperialism and even the 
sordid ideals of the North American republic, whose " cus- 
toms, .... conceptions of life, .... inca- 
pacity for Fine Arts and .... lack of ideals, is the 
opposite pole of South America."" 

2« Goldberg, op. cit., p. 312. One of the earliest publications revealing 
his attack is a review of W. T. Stead's Americanization of th eWorld. 
(Amsterdam, Imprimerie Electrique, 1902.) 

'» Summarized in Goldberg, op. cit., pp. 334-335; for the original see La 
Evolucidn Politicay Social de Hispano- America (Madrid, Rodriguez, 1911), 
pp. 126-133. 
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His hostility toward Anglo-Saxon America comes out 
even more clearly, however, in his essay on the great South 
American Statesman and educator, Domingo F. Sarmiento, 
where occasion for a bitter diatribe is furnished by the 
fact that Sarmiento had returned from the United States 
' ' a y ankofil enthusiast. ' ' Blanco-Fombona said ; 

Before the first war with Mexico the United States were a 
people without military or imperial ambitions, the model and 
home of civil Hberty. All South America admired then with the 
same fervor with which they now detest them for their fraudu- 
lent elections, for their trusts, for their Tammany Hall, for their 
levity in feminine customs, for the bad faith of their commerce, for 
their ridiculous, palavering Roosevelt, for their shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy, for their university professors who write about the 
affairs of Hispanic America with supine ignorance, for their blow- 
ing up of the Maine, for their secession of Panama, for their 
supervision of the finances of Honduras, for their seizure of the 
custom-houses of Santo Domingo, for the blood which they spilled 
and the independence which they nullified in Nicaragua, for the 
revolutions which they foment in Mexico and their disembarka- 
tion at Vera Cruz, for their claim of 81,500,000 bolivars from 
Venezuela, when in reality there was due but 2,182,253, as a 
foreign arbiter recognized, for their AIsop claim from Chile, for 
their malicious designs upon the Galapagos Islands of Ecuador 
and the Chinchas of Peru, for their daily allegation that the sta- 
tistics of Argentina do not merit acceptance, for presuming to 
prevent Brazil from fixing the price she desires upon her coffee, 
for the 'sand-bagging' of Porto Rico, for the Piatt amendment 
to the constitution of Cuba, for having purposely converted their 
cables and periodicals into a bureau for discrediting each and 
every one of the republics of [Hispanic] America, for their aggres- 
sive imperialism, for all their conduct with respect to [Hispanic] 
America, from the middle of last century to the present. 

But in the time of Sarmiento the liberals of America and many 
of the conservatives turned their eyes toward the North with 
a candor, with a lack of comprehension, with a myopia which 
revealed more enthusiasm than good judgment. The Argentine 
educator was of this number. He did not have the genius to 
sound the future and recognize the Yankee peril. He did not 
comprehend the hatred between that race and ours. He failed 
to see that the problem of the two Americas is reduced to this: 
a duel of races . . . ,*i 

" Grandes Escriiores de America, (Madrid, Renacimiento, 1917), pp. 
86-87. 
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Blanco-Fombona does not mean to fall into such error, 
however. He has indicated his position indelibly with 
these words: 

The Yankees, the Yankees, these are the enemies of our soul, 
of our civilization, of our character, of our independence. . . . 
Even the imitation of anything Yankee, in whatever line it may 
be, must be odious to us.''' 

His motto is the spiritual unity of Hispanic America, 
his program is opposition to the United States; and 
few writers are laboring more persistently in order to achieve 
these ends. Wherever he goes he propounds his gospel, 
and from his editorial chair in Madrid he pubUshes those 
works best calculated to promote Hispanic Americanism 
and Anti-Yankeeism.'^ 

5. Manuel Ugarte 

As an Anti-Yankee propagandist Blanco-Fombona finds 
his equal, if not his superior, in Manuel Ugarte, who for 
more than twenty years has been seeking to arouse his 
compatriots to what he conceives to be the North American 
peril. In 1911, he set forth his views in a very able volume 
which he entitled The Future of Latin America.^* After 
having published this book he set out upon a two years' 
tour of propaganda through Spanish America.^^ After- 
wards, he proceeded to Europe in order to preach his gospel 
there; and an article which he published in a recent number 
of the Revue Mondiale^^ shows that he is still at his task. 

^ Quoted in Carlos Badia Malgrida, El Factor Geogrdphico en la Politica 
Sudamericana, (Madrid, Jaime Rates, 1919), p. 35. 

^* See also Blanco-Fombona 's La Ldmpara de Aladino, (Madrid, Rena- 
cimiento, 1915), pp. 425-428, 457 ff ., for other expressions of his bitterness 
towards the United States. 

2* El Porvenir de la Amirica Latino (Valencia, F. Sempere y Compaflfa, 
1911?). 

'« Salvador R. Merlos, Amirica Latina ante el Peligro, (San Jos6, Costa 
Rico, Gerardo Matamoras, 1914), pp. 301-318. 

86 Vol. CXLII (May 15, 1921), p. 139 fif. 
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While in Central America Ugarte had occasion to accept 
an invitation to speak at Columbia University. He sailed 
at once for New York and before the students and faculty 
of this great institution he sounded the note of defiant hope. 
He said: 

The best proof that we merit justice is that we understand 
what justice ought to be and that we come to reclaim it here, 
beUeving that nobility of sentiment ought always to accompany 
the deeds of great nations. We do not come to implore indul- 
gence, but always to seek justice based upon the spirit of loyalty. 

You form a great nation, the most prosperous nation of the 
world; you are a miracle in history, but you shall never be able to 
overwhelm, either by diplomacy or by force, the independence, 
the excellent spirit, the bold dignity of our great race in Latin 
America. ... I pray God that he illumine the public con- 
science and eliminate the injustice of imperialism and every- 
thing which supports it.'^ 

Ugarte was in Lima, Peru, when news of the election of 
Woodrow Wilson (1912) reached him. He proceeded im- 
mediately to write the President elect a letter in which 
he formulated the desires of Hispanic America with ref- 
erence to the United States: 

We desire that Cuba be freed from the painful weight of the 
Piatt amendment; we desire that there should be granted to 
Nicaragua the ability to dispose of her soil, leaving it to the people 
to depose those who govern them with the aid of a foreign army, if they 
deem it necessary; we desire that the status of Porto Rico be set- 
tled in accord with the rights of humanity; we desire that the 
abominable injustice committed against Colombia be repaired so 
far as possible; we desire that Panama which to-day suffers the 
consequences of a temporary displacement be ceded the dignity 
of a nation; we desire that the pressure being exerted in the port 
of Guayaquil shall cease; we desire that the archipelago of 
Galapagos be respected; we desire that hberty be conceded 
to the heroic Filipinos; we desire that Mexico shall not always see 
suspended above her flag Damocles's sword of intervention; we 
desire that the disorders of Putamayo shall not serve as a pretext 
for diplomatic dexterities; we desire that the companies which 
commit abuses (extralimitan su accidn) shall not be supported 

'' Quoted in Merlos, op. et. loc, cit. 
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in their unjust demands; we desire the republic of Santo Domingo 
not to be suffocated by unjust oppression; we desire that the 
United States abstain from officiously intervening in the domestic 
politics of our countries and that they discontinue the acquisi- 
tion of ports and bays on the continent; we desire that measures 
of sanitation shall not serve to diminish the sovereignty of the 
nations of the Pacific; we ask, in short, that the star spangled 
banner cease to be a symbol of oppression in the New World.*' 

In The Future of Latin America, Ugarte lays great weight 
upon the essential dualism found in America: 

From the ethnical, the political, and the social point of view 
two Americas flourish. Few demarcations are found so neatly 
estabhshed, so brutally traced, as that which divides the inhabi- 
tants of the New World into portions numerically equivalent 
and morally inharmonious. Just as there are two languages and 
two traditions, there are also two groups of different orientation: 
the one which was colonized by England, and which forms with 
its one hundred millions of souls one of the most powerful nations 
of the globe; and that of Hispanic origin which contains about 
eighty million men, wearied at times by unnecessary convulsions 
and separated into a score of unequal republics. Europe itself 
seems to have recognized this line of demarcation, preferring to 
send its Anglo-Saxon emigration to the North and that of Latin 
origin to the South. The Mexican frontier, therefore, is the 
boundary between two civilizations rather than a political con- 
venience.^^ 

Hispanic American civilization predisposes it to culti- 
vate friendships in Europe: 

By its education, its origin, and its disposition, South America 
is essentially European. We feel an affinity for Spain to whom 
we owe our civilization and whose fire we carry in our blood; for 
France, fountain and origin of the thought which animates us; 
for England who lends us freely her gold; for Germany who sup- 
plies us with her manufactures; and for Italy who cheerfully 
gives us the strong arms of her sons to bring forth from [South 
American] soil the riches which are wont to be scattered over thb 
world. But to the United States we are united by no bonds 
unless they be fear and dread.'"^ 

'8 /6tci., 315-316. 

" El Porvenir de la America Latina, p. 89 ff. 

*« Ibid., loc. cit. 
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In short, every Latin American ought constantly to 
address himself in the following fashion: 

On the North along an immense frontier another race rules 
in all the splendor of its genius. Its power increases every min- 
ute; its ambition has no limit. It is a sea which continually en- 
croaches upon the plains. Mexico has lost various provinces. 
Cuba is smothering under a grievous protectorate. The customs 
of Santo Domingo are no more. The canal absorbs Central 
America. The doUar strangles the other republics. And no 
one knows what river or what mountain will mark the stopping 
place of a country whose growing population is compelling an 
indefinite expansion. At last I am able to conjecture what the 
Yankee is capable of doing. Nothing wiU prevent him from 
reducing [attempting to reduce] us if his felicity demands it.*^ 

With reference to the extent of their exposure to the 
peril of North American imperialism, Ugarte divides His- 
panic America into three zones: 

1st. The extreme South which embraces Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Uruguay, in full prosperity and free from all North 
American influence. 

2nd. That of the Center (Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Ecuador, 
Colombia and Venezuela), which enjoys great advancement 
already, but which, burdened to some extent by discords and less 
favored by immigration, is able to offer only a weak resistance. 

3d. The zone of the North within which we notice two sub- 
divisions: a) Mexico whose progress is equal to that of those of 
the first group, but which because of being adjacent to the United 
States, is somewhat connected with its politics and is subjected 
in a certain fashion to a reflex life; and b) the six states of so- 
called Central America .... which, with the islands of 
Cuba and Santo Domingo, are particularly exposed to the dan- 
ger of falling within the sphere of attraction of Anglo-Saxon 
America.''^ 

Ugarte does not apprehend a direct conquest. In fact he 
considers this impossible. His perturbation is caused by 
the prospect of peaceful penetration, of subtle, gradual 
absorption. "A constant moral preeminence, a progressive 
economic infiltration, a needless protection of our indepen- 

« Page 187. 
« Page 99 ff. 
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dence, the diffusion of language, and a sort of paternalism 
held up before Europe, may these not perchance be the 
agencies of a spiritual, commercial, and political invasion" 
which will amount to complete conquest in the end?^' 
How is Hispanic America to be saved from the Anglo- 
American menace? Internal order, thrift, and industry; 
peace between the neighboring republics; economic rela- 
tions and alliances with Europe; Hispanic American soli- 
darity — these are some of the remedies suggested. Ugarte 
places great stress upon European friendships. With 
reference to the foreign policy which he advocates for the 
Hispanic states, he says that resort to a 

series of recourses .... combined with dexterity may ter- 
minate in victory .... France, England, Germany, and 
Italy have invested in the republics of the South immense riches, 
have established large currents of interchange and emigration; 
and they cannot afford to see the extension of these efforts com- 
promised. In case the Yankees presume to extend the work which 
they have already begun in the Center, they will find them- 
selves, if we know how to direct matters, in conflict with these 
very great powers. This conflict of appetites is the best safe- 
guard. 

The European powers will interpose a wall of opposi- 
tion to the Yankee threat, but they 

will be divided among themselves by incurable antagonisms. 
The ambitions of England will be counterbalanced by those of 
France, those of Italy by those of Germany. Therefore, we will 
be defended against the Americans by the Europeans and against 
the Europeans by the Europeans themselves.'** 

In this connection, Ugarte considers the rise of Japan as 
an important factor in the destiny of Hispanic America, 
not because Japan constitutes a possible peril, but because 
the apparent growing hostility between the United States 
and Japan may be "utihzed with success at a given mo- 
ment." A clash between the United States and Japan 

« Page 91 ff. 
" Pages 133-145. 
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"would have for us an enormous importance, for to free 
us for a moment from the pressure which smothers us would 
favor the progress and the reestablishment of fraternity 
between the different groups of Latin America."^^ 

If the Hispanic Americans will set their own house in 
order and having rejected once for all Pan- Americanism 
which is a "very dangerous fraud, a very lamentable and 
grave error," will pursue the foreign policy he has marked 
out, Ugarte thinks they may save themselves from the 
greedy maw of North American imperialism. For has not 
the United States itself its vulnerable points? 

The concentration of wealth and the increase of monopolies 
may be calculated to provoke there, perhaps at the same time it 
occurs in Europe, and unquestionably much earlier than in South 
America, the gigantic crises which all thinkers have forseen. It 
aspires to a role in world affairs which must weaken it. And it 
bears ia its own flesh, as a sore auguring evils for the future, a 
profound antagonism of peoples, a fight to the death between 
whites and men of color, which, utilized by an intelligent adver- 
sary, may serve to weaken its onslaught. Moreover, there exists 
in the countries recently annexed the ferment of rebellion which 
will break forth when the opportune moment presents itself.** 

In a recent article published in La Revue Mondiah,*'^ 
Ugarte makes it plain that he has not altered his position 
with reference to the policy which he has been advocating 
for Hispanic America. Here he attempts to explain the 
apparent pro-German attitude of some of the republics 
south of the Rio Grande in the following fashion: 

We did not believe that, compelled by the necessities of the 
war, the allies could afford to draw a draft upon our future by 
giving the big neighbor on the north a free hand in the New World 
as a recompense for its support; but we could not help thinking 

*' Pages 171-177. There seems to be considerable admiration for Japan 
among the writers of Hispanic America. See especially J. C. Gandarilla, 
Contra el Yanqui, (Habana, Rambla, Banza y Cia, 1913), p. 179 ff. 

« Pages 165-166. 

" "L'Am^rique latine aprds la guerra," in La Revue Mondiale, May 15, 
1921, pp. 139 £f. 
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that, if the great Anglo-Saxon republic proceeded in an immoderate 
fashion when simply a question of commerce was involved, it 
would feel inclined to generalize the system, once militaristic 
and victorious. The declarations of Wilson in regard to the right 
of nationalities to control their own destinies were not sufficient 
to destroy the idea, in spite of all their authority, since at the very- 
time that these promises were being announced, a North Ameri- 
can squadron landed troops in Santo Domingo, deposed the 
president, and imposed martial law, the censorship, and the 
regime of intervention. ... 

The attitude was not in any case, then, one of adhesion to 
Germany, but a prudent immobility before events which might 
seriously affect. our future. In the allied camp was France for 
whom we have always had a feeling of solidarity, but there were 
also nations which, like England, have not thought it convenient 
to return the Malvines Islands or Honduras; and which, as the 
United States, are far from .... returning to the Spanish 
speaking inhabitants, New Mexico, Texas, Porto Rico, Panama, 
etc. While admitting that the last war was undertaken for 
the sake of humanity, and in order to estabHsh definitive justice 
in the world, we had reason to take time to reflect. . . . 

Ugarte declares his conviction that the republics of 
Hispanic America can maintain their independence only 
by alliances among themselves and the assistance of Europe. 
He declares that he has no notion of proposing that Europe 
renew her colonial adventures in the New World, but he 
does believe that "we [the Hispanic Americans] have a 
growing interest in developing commercial affinities with 
her, in offering her a larger share in the exploitation of 
our riches, and in drawing our hearts and our destinies 
closer together." Ugarte wishes, moreover, to call the 
attention of the European states to the fact that the atti- 
tude of Hispanic America toward Yankee imperialism 
reacts in their favor. They should therefore "ponder 
deeply the real condition of the repubhcs overseas and the 
diplomatic formulas for recovering their freedom of ac- 
tion, co-ordinating in a proper measure their interests 
with those of the young repubhcs." The thesis of the 
impossibility of the interpenetration of continents is, in 
Ugarte's opinion a historical absurdity. The North Ameri- 
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can republic itself has recently made its influence felt in 
the Far East, to say nothing of the World War. If it has 
been necessary to reckon with the United States in ques- 
tions which primarily concern Europe, it would be but 
"logical to take Europe into account in the affairs of Amer- 
ica. . . . Europe will work for herself and for us in 
keeping Latin America open to all the currents of life and 
civilization." 

{To he continued) 



